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Many of the blood-sucking flies, probably all, are cases 
of symbiosis. The whole vast order of sucking insects 
known as Hemiptera—the green fly, scale insect, body 
louse—is another. The ant and the death-watch 
beetle, the cockroach and the leaf-miner are examples 
of other orders that show the same or similar 
associations. 

The first section of Dr. Buchner’s book deals with 
marine plant-animals, and provides a welcome and 
critical summary of our knowledge of the algal associa¬ 
tions in Protozoa, Coelenterates and Turbellaria. 
The second, and perhaps the most valuable, part of 
the work gives a full, illustrated discussion of symbiosis 
in insects, with especial reference to the transmission 
of the bacteria or yeasts to the egg and the “ infection ” 
of the embryo. This aspect of insect physiology has 
been neglected by English entomologists, and its 
significance is as yet scarcely grasped. Some indication 
of the importance of insect symbiosis may be gathered 
from the fact that Peklo has shown the symbiotic 
organism of green-fly to be an Azotobacter modified 
by residence in the tissues of the insect. The only 
important omission in this part of the work is that of 
the recent discovery of a symbiotic organism in the 
tsetse-fly. 


Native Life in the Highlands of Assam. 

The Angami Nagas, with some Notes on Neighbouring 
Tribes. By J. H. Hutton. Pp.xv + 480. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1921.) 40.?. net. 

R. HUTTON’S excellent monograph on the 
Angamis is a more than welcome accession 
to the series of monographs dealing with the Naga 
and other indigenous tribes now under the control 
of the Government of Assam. The volume is a very 
valuable contribution to the ethnological literature 
of the Naga Hills, and reflects great credit both upon 
the author, who has made full use of his opportunities, 
and upon the Government under the auspices of which 
it has been published. Ethnologists, local adminis¬ 
trators and many others will feel grateful to the 
authorities for their praiseworthy encouragement of 
the scientific study of the natives for whose welfare 
they are responsible. Such detailed study is not only 
of value from the ethnological point of view, but has 
also a practical bearing upon the administration of 
native affairs. Accurate knowledge of the habits, 
customs, beliefs and culture-environment in general 
of primitive peoples promotes sympathetic and equit¬ 
able treatment and control, and prevents those mis¬ 
understandings and unintentional acts of injustice 
which are due to ignorance of the native point of view, 
ethics, and social organisation. 
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The present monograph, while it deals in detail 
with the various phases and features of the life of 
the Angamis, has the merit of being brightly written 
and interspersed with touches of humour. It is 
“ readable ” as well as instructive. 

Mr. Hutton, during several years of close contact 
with Naga tribes, has developed a sympathetic interest 
in them which has gone far towards winning their 
confidence. Much of the information which he has 
gleaned could have been acquired only by breaking 
down those barriers of reserve and distrust which are 
too often interposed between the representatives of 



Fig. 1. — Viswcma youth in ceremonial dross. 

From “The Angami Nagas."’ 

government and the governed. The facts which he 
records have been collected mostly at first hand, 
being the results of his own observations. Where 
he depends upon the data collected by his predecessors 
in the field, he has endeavoured to check off their 
statements and, so far as possible, to verify or correct 
them. Many of the practices recorded by Butler, 
Woodthorpe, Davis, Peal, and other pioneer observers 
are no longer followed, and must be accepted at second 
hand or studied through the imperfect memory of 
the “ oldest inhabitant.” The time-honoured practice 
of head-hunting is rapidly becoming extinct in the 
administered area, and the passing of this prominent 
and absorbing feature in Naga culture involves the 
atrophy of many other cultural items and the modifica- 
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tion or abolition of many status-grades in Naga society. 
Even those striking and elaborate ornaments (Figs. 
1 and 2), which were formerly guarantees of prowess 
on the war-path, have, to a great extent, now lost 
their significance, and may be worn by those who 
have not earned them under the rules of the old regime. 
While recognising that changes are inevitable and, 
no doubt, even desirable, the ethnologist views with 
concern the supplanting of traditional customs by 
“ civilisation,” at any rate before they have been 
studied and recorded in detail. Similar regrets are 
felt by the naturalist when some interesting zoological 



Fit;. 2.—Mozeina youth in ceremonial dress. 

From “ The Angami Nagas.” 

type becomes extinct and is no longer available for 
research into its life-habits. Mr. Hutton’s careful 
record has done much towards minimising the mourning 
over obsolescent customs. How rapid are the culture- 
metamorphoses which are being effected in the Naga 
Hills is well reflected by the author’s statement that 
a considerable portion of his MS. was “typed by an 
Angami ” ! Truly, there is no time to lose, and it is 
to be hoped that he will continue his researches without 
interruption. 

There is much to be said in praise of the Angami, 
whom Mr. Hutton describes as intelligent, self-reliant, 
honest, good-humoured, and devoted to their families. 
While they may be declared swashbucklers and exagger- 
ators, they are, nevertheless, fairly truthful. Under¬ 
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lying these characteristics there run a vein of sadness 
and a considerable fear of death. Their villages, 
built for defensive purposes on the high ground, 
testify to the inter-tribal feuds, vendettas, and head¬ 
hunting raids which have hitherto retarded progress 
and rendered the life of every man, woman, and child 
somewhat precarious. 

The Angamis are prominent as agriculturists, and 
in this industry they are ahead of the neighbouring 
tribes, inasmuch as they practise, for rice-growing, 
a very elaborate and striking system of terrace- 
cultivation (Fig. 3) involving complex irrigation 
methods. Their irrigation channels extend some¬ 
times for miles, and w r ater-rights are jealously guarded. 
This terracing of the hill-sides reminds one of that 
of the Bontoc-Igorots of the Philippine Islands, 
and it contrasts with the crude and wasteful system 
of jhuming so prevalent among Naga agriculturists, 
including the Angamis themselves. 

These natives are skilled in several manufacturing 
processes, in weaving, iron-working, etc., and exhibit 
great artistic feeling in decorating their weapons and 
houses and in making their often elaborate personal 
ornaments. But, in spite of skill and ability to 
progress, severe restrictions upon culture-advancement 
are imposed by the complex and inexorable system 
of magico-religious gennas , or prohibitions, which 
play a very important part in the Angami social 
ritual, and exercise a retarding effect upon the pro¬ 
secution of industries. The various kinds of gennas 
and their application and social significance are dealt 
with very fully by the author. He explains the dis¬ 
tinction between henna, which is a prohibition laid 
upon an individual unit of the community, and penna, 
one which involves the whole community and relates 
chiefly to non-w r orking days; the latter are very 
numerous. Further, there is waww'^which embraces 
any prohibition and the whole of the active ceremonies 
connected with it. It is impossible in a review to 
deal with these social restrictions, but their dominating 
influence upon the whole life of the natives is very far- 
reaching, and their detailed study of prime importance. 

The religious beliefs are vague and ill defined. 
There is belief in the souls of the dead and, it would 
seem, of the living also, and these often take the 
form of butterflies, as in Burma and in the Greek 
legend of Psyche. The reality of dreams and their 
value in divination are also recognised. Omens and 
divination to a considerable extent regulate pro¬ 
cedure. Certain major and minor deities or spirits 
(terhoma) of greater and lesser power exist and are 
propitiated, and sometimes even defied, but their 
exact nature is but little understood. The chief of 
these is Kepenopfii, variously referred to as male or 
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female, who is the reputed creator of living things 
and whose abode is in the sky. Animatism prevails, 
and were-tigers and were-leopards are a feature in 
the popular beliefs. With all these matters Mr. 
Hutton deals interestingly and in some detail, though 


he wisely assumes a cautious attitude in describing 
the native beliefs in view of the uncertainty of the 
material. 

The arts, industries, amusements, and general 
domestic life, the laws and customs and other culture- 
phenomena all receive adequate attention, and a 
number of traditions, legends, and songs are recounted. 
An important chapter deals with the Angami language, 
which belongs to the Tibeto-Burman group. There 
are also several valuable appendices concerned with 
special points, including a series of anthropometric 
measurements. It is to be hoped that the Stone Age 
of the Naga Hills may be the object of further re¬ 
searches. Our knowledge of it is mainly, almost 
exclusively, derived from stone celts which are locally 
believed to be thunderbolts, and are valued as such by 
the natives. One assumes that other types of stone 
implements, which may be revealed by careful search, 
must have been associated with the celts. They 
should throw light upon the archaeology of the region, 
a subject which as yet remains obscure. 

A few words of criticism are called for. Some of 
Mr. Hutton’s descriptions are by no means clear. 
For instance, on p. 68 mention is made of a “ trumpet ” 
upon which military bugle-calls are reproduced, but 
which is not “ blown with a loose lip.” If this is so, 
the instrument should not be described as a “ trumpet,” 
and one wonders how bugle-calls can be imitated with¬ 
out the “ loose-lip ” method of sound-production. 
Again, on p. 93, we learn that “ millet and Job’s 
tears . . . are . . . used for making rice beer,” but 
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these ingredients are not referred to in the description 
of the brewing of this staple drink, and one remains 
uninformed as to their function in the process. On 
p. 94 the reasons given for the lood-genna to women 
are far from clear, and require further elucidation to 
show the connection of ideas. 
In a future edition of this ex¬ 
cellent book it will be well if all 
native -words and place-names are 
accented throughout, so as to 
assist the uninitiated in their 
correct pronunciation. This 
should be a general rule in all 
works of this nature. The illus¬ 
trations are mostly good, several 
are very good, and they are well 
placed in reference to the text, but 
references to particular figures 
should appear in the letterpress. 
Three useful maps are added. 

Mr. Hutton’s enthusiasm and 
industry in recording the details 
of native life in the Naga Hills are 
evidenced not only in his book upon the Angamis, but also 
in his more recently published work on the Sema Nagas. 
These books are so full of information in regard to 
this important ethnological region that one thirsts 
for more, and can only hope that other Naga tribes 
(the Aos, Rengmas, Konyaks, etc.) may be described 
in a similar manner. “ The Angami Nagas ” may 
well serve as a model for further monographs. We 
congratulate Mr. Hutton and his readers upon a 
valuable and enlightening piece of wmrk. 

Henry Balfour. 


The Manufacture of Explosives. 

Ministry of Munitions and Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research : Technical Records of Explosives 
Supply, 1915-1918. No. 1 : Recovery of Sulphuric 
and Nitric Acids from Acids used in the Manufacture 
of Explosives: Denitration and Absorption. Pp. 
viii + 56. 12s. 6 d. net. No. 2: Manufacture of 

Trinitrotoluene (TNT) and its Intermediate Products. 
Pp. viii + 116. 17s. 6tf.net. No. 3 : Sulphuric Acid 

Concentration. Pp. vi + 91. 12s. net. No. 4: The 

Theory and Practice of Acid Mixing. Pp. vi + 93. 
12s. net. (London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1920- 
1921.) 

HE first four of the series of publications dealing 
with the technical records of explosives supply 
now to hand form a valuable addition to the literature 
of technical chemistry. The work of preparing the 
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Fig. 3.—Viswema village showing terraced fields. 
From “The Angami Nagas.” 
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